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Tue first volume of the Annales dela Société Centrale des 


existed since 1840, its real activity dates from the Exposi- 
tion year of 1867; and its movement of 1873 in inviting : 
general convention of the departmental societies gave it for 
the first time the material for an autobiography. The pres- 
ent volume, issued late in 1875, contains a short sketch of 
the history of the Society, given by way of introduction, a 
general account of the proceedings of the Conventions or 
** Congresses ’’ of 1873 and 1874, and a full report of that 
of 1873 only, with a portion of the papers submitted to it, 
the rest being reserved to form a second volume. 

The list of the founders of the Society in 1843 contains 
the noted names of Baltard, father and son, Blouet, Calliat, 
Duc, Duban, Hittorf, Isabelle, the two Labroustes, Lassus, 
Viollet-Le-Duc, Lenoir, Rohault de Fleury, Visconti, Le- 
seur, Vandoyer, and many others nearly as familiar. Its 
first public service was the publication in 1863 of a Manuel 
des Lois du Batiment, followed by the Recueil des Lois, Ordon- 
nances, et Arréts concerning building in city streets. The 
Exposition of 1867 was made the occasion of an ** interna- 
tional conference ’’ which brought out important discussions 
of various topics, practical and esthetical, and aroused an 
interest that has since borne fruit in much useful work. Led 
by their active president, the late M. Victor Baltard, the 
Society undertook a variety of work, important parts of 
which were the establishment of training-schools for artisans 
employed in building, and the study of competitions and of 
various other prominent questions of architectural practice. 
In 1873 a movement was made to consolidate the several 
departmental societies under the lead of the Société Centrale, 
and the first convention was held in July of that year. 


Tue report of this convention is the principal subject of 
the present volume of Annales. The first day’s discussion 
was on the responsibilities of architects, responsibilities which 
are fixed by French law with much greater severity than is 
recognized in American or English usage ; and in which never- 
theless there is considerable confusion, it would seem, with 
those of the entrepreneurs, or contractors. The second day’s 
debate was on the subject of competitions, the discussion 
of which was interesting and animated, ending with the 
reference of the matter to a committee. We shall have 
occasion to call special attention to this discussion in a 
subsequent issue. Two sessions were devoted to an address 
by M. César Daly on the relations between monumental 
archeology and the architecture of the present. The fifth 











and with an essay by M. Davioud on French and Italian 
theatres in modern times. To the volume are appended a 
biographical sketch of M. Baltard; a copy of the act of the 
‘¢12 Pluvidse, An VIII.” (Feb. 1, 1800), which fixes the 
standard of architects’ compensation ; an historical essay on 
Caius Mutius, a Roman architect, by M. Charles Lucas ; and 
anotice by M. Eugene Millet, of an autograph letter of Chal- 
grin, written in 1771 to the Duc de la Valliére, asking for 
payment for a model of the Church of St. Philippe du Roule. 
The book is illustrated by a plan and details of the amphi- 
theatre, a portrait of Baltard, and a number of plans and 
drawings in explanation of the essay on theatres and the 
notice of Caius Mutius, 


Tuere has been complaint of late against the Royal Insti- 


| tute of British Architects for want of interest in its pro- 
Architectes is before us. Although the Société Centrale has | 


ceedings, and of activity among its members. The younger 
English society, the Architectural Association, has been 


much more active: its meetings are considered more interest- 





ing; and the architectural expeditions to the Continent, 
which have been undertaken the last summer or two under 
its auspices, and with the leadership of Mr. Sharpe, have 
stirred up a good deal of enthusiasm among the younger 
men of the profession. The interested and working men of 
the Institute have been roused, perhaps by the success of the 
Association, to a wish to excite more activity in their own 
body. Various propositions have been made; among 
others, 2 suggestion to incorporate the Association as a 
junior branch of the Institute, — a proposition which was not 
warmly welcomed in the younger body, if we may judge by 
some reported remarks of Mr. Spiers on the occasion of Mr. 
Burgess’s address on ‘* Things in General.”” A report from 
the Committee on Finance and Efficiency, which has lately 
been presented to the Institute, recommended various 
changes intended to bring new life into that body. The 
report has not been made public; but a discussion of it, 
which has been going on in The Architect, indicates 
that its main suggestions were for increasing the member- 
ship and the accessibility of the Institute. At present the 
number of members is five hundred and eighty-four, which a 
Fellow, writing to The Architect, estimates to be a fourth 
or perhaps a fifth of the whole number of practising archi- 
tects in England and Wales. (The Irish architects have 
an institute ef their own. The Scotch, unable to agree in 
one, have two.) The condition of fellowship under the 
present charter is seven years of practice; and a majority of 
votes elects, Fellows only having the right to nominate. 
Associates, as we understand, have neither voice in the 
deliberations, votes, nor representation in the council. The 
report of the committee, it would appear, proposes changes 
which should reduce the pre-requisites for membership, and 
increase the importance and privileges of the junior mem- 
bers. One suggestion is that a voluntary examination 
satisfactorily passed be accepted as an equivalent for an 
admission fee, — an alternative to which among us the most 


impecunious of the profession, we fancy, would shrink from , 


resorting. Other propositions are, to give to the junior mem- 
bers a voice, vote, the right to nominate, and a representa- 
tion in the council. A prudent offset to the effort to invite 


| new members is the provision that a small proportion of 


day was taken up with a report by M. Ruprich-Robert on | 
the ruins of a Roman amphitheatre, which were discovered in | 
some démolitions undertaken in laying out the new Rue | 
Monge near the Panthéon in 1870, and which, in spite of the | 


efforts of the various learned societies, were allowed to give 
way tothe stables of the Compagnie Générale des Omnibus ; 


blackballs shall reject candidates, 


EXPERIENCE shows pretty conclusively that in all profes- 


sional societies the eflicient working men are, for the most 
part, these young men who have not yet sunk the zeal of the 
learner in the routine of the practitioner; and probably the 
Royal Institute would find its account in taking a lesson from 
this experience, even though the zeal of the student does 
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prolong itself further into active life in England than in 
many countries, — notably further than in the United States. 
These suggested innovations, however, are found to conflict 
more or less with the charter of the Institute; and the con- 
servative opponents of them, led by Prof. Kerr and Prof. 
Donaldson, have got an anchor to windward by proposing a 
resolve that no action shall be taken which goes against the 
provisions of the present charter. This line of opposition is 
likely to be considerably strengthened by the fact that a new 
charter would cost, it is said, some hundreds of pounds. Sev- 
eral other propositions are to be unofficially brought forward : 
for instance, that there shall be a greater number of archi- 
tectural associates in the Royal Academy; that degrees of 
bachelors and doctors in architecture be conferred by the 
London University; that a diploma be required of every 
practising architect ; that the Institute charge itself with the 
education of the younger members of the profession; that 
the Association be afiiliated to the Institute; and that a 
building be erected for the accommodation of both of them, 
with all their collections and workings. 


Tue committee in charge of the exhibition of the works of 
British artists at the Centennial includes, under presidency 
of Sir Francis Grant, men so well known as Mr. Millais, 
Mr. Calderon, Mr. Leighton, and Mr. Redgrave, Royal Acad- 
emicians ; Sir John Gilbert, Mr. Holman Hunt, and Mr. F. 
W. Burton. The character of thé committee, and the in- 
terest with which they have taken their work in hand, show 
that the English exhibit will be a worthy one. The Queen 
has put five of the crown-pictures at the disposal of the 
committee. The Royal Academy will contribute paintings 
by Etty, Stanfield, Constable, Morton, Mulready, Owen, 
Turner, Ililton, Richard Wilson, Wilkie, West, Calcott, 
Fuseli, Reynolds, Creswick, Maclise, and Landseer, a bust 
of Flaxman by Bailey, and one of West by Chantrey. The 
collection of works by living artists will be large. 





Aw English inventor comes opportunely to the front at the 


with precision is the prime requisite, and this most draughts- 
men believe themselves to possess; but it is not so simple a 
matter as is often thought. It is an easy thing to put 
straight lines where they ought to be so far as a geometri- 
al or perspective construction shows. One has only to 
take a little pains in laying out his work, and it comes right. 
But to follow out the effects of foreshortening in the curves 
which are used is a different matter, and demands not only 
pains, but knowledge and training, which are too often left 
out. The simplest and commonest form in which this is 
required is the arch, round or pointed: yet the majority 
of perspectives, if fairly good in the rectilinear parts, are 
painful from the false and coarse way in which the arches 


are drawn. When it comes to the sweep of a horizontal 





cornice about an apse or a round tower, the case is worse, 
and it is rare to see it tolerably drawn. When the draughts- 
man drops his bow-pen, and takes leave of his vanishing 
points, he seems to let go his feeling of responsibility and 
power of self-direction. It is painful to think what would 
become, in such hands, of the chevet of a church in Auvergne, 
or the splendid swing of the triapsal cornices of one of the 
twelfth-century churches at Cologne: yet these are but the 
rudimentary difficulties of architectural drawing, and small 
in comparison with the representation of the lines of an in- 
tricate vaulting, the tracery of a Gothic window, or a richly 


| moulded archivolt. Even the perspective of a capital and 





time when there is so much question how to dispose of the | 


sewage of cities, and proposes to make gas of it, to which 
he gives the paradoxical name of ** pure gas.’’ Fortunately, 
burning the gas will be a sure way of disinfecting it if it 
should not come out pure from the retort. It is said that 
vhereas it takes, to produce nine thousand cubic feet of coal 
gas, a ton of the best English coal, and a large quantity of 
furnace coal to maintain the requisite heat, to make nine 
thousand cubie feet of ** pure’’ gas it takes only one hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds of furnace coal, and the necessary 
amount of sewage, which we may hope is very considerable. 
The cost of making a thousand fect of “ pure’’ gas is ex- 
pected nowhere to exceed a shilling, and in most places to be 
as low as sixpence. 





ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


Ir would be surprising to see with how little acquirement 
architectural draughtsmen are used to content themselves in 
the United States, if we did not know with how slender a 


base, often as it is wanted, appears to be rarely understood. 
It is somewhat diflicult, to be sure, but of such universal 
occurrence that any draughtsman who aspires to be competent 
should be ashamed not to be familiar with it. We have 
looked through a recently published book of architectural 
illustrations of considerable pretension without finding a sin- 
gle example of a capital, base, arch, or circle even fairly well 
drawn in perspective ; and the illustrations in our own jour- 
nal will afford many examples of similar weakness. Yet 
architecture must be pre-eminently an art of form if it is to 
be an art at all; and it cannot be properly represented when 
accuracy of form is slighted. 

The worst symptom is that these things are done negligently 
among us, as well as unskilfully. The English draughts- 
men do them much better, as may be seen by examining the 
best illustrations of their architectural journals, or the pho- 


| tographs of the superb series of drawings that were made 


capital it is the habit of our people to engage in all kinds of | 
enterprises. The mere possession of sufficient command of the | 


draughtsman’s tools to represent, in reasonably neat lines, the 
ordinary forms used in the common office-drawings, is expect- 
ed to carry the draughtsman through all the needs of an office, 


including perspective and other so-called ** show drawings.” 


The necessary acquirements of the draughtsman in knowl- 
edge of work and of construction are not to our present pur- 
pose; but we have a word to say about what it is right to 
expect of him when he undertakes to make a drawing for 
publication or exhibition. 

In the first place, of course, the power of defining form 


for the competition of the Law Courts, in which the render- 
ing of form is often masterly. The French draughtsmen 
too, though they rarely make perspective drawings, are kept 
in training by their constant and rigorous studies of the 
figure and of ornament; and their conscientious way of 
rendering would be a most useful example for ours. The 
truth is, that to follow the foreshortenings of complex cur- 
vilinear forms, and the relations of any intricate combina- 
tion of lines, or still more to imagine them, requires much 
knowledge, and a refined perception which is only to be got 
by severe study. The perspective of a bracket, a capital, or 
a finial, if given at all, must be given with truth, or it is an 
irritating offence to a cultivated eye. Yet the thing has to 
be done, and is constantly attempted without study. 

If one goes further, and attempts to indicate in perspec- 
tive, as he often must, ornamental detail, in relief or even flat, 
the difficulties are greater. Nay, even in laying out features 
larger and simpler than mere ornaments, geometrical con- 
struction has constantly to be checked and supplemented by 


| the criticism of the eye: many modifications of form are 


too subtle to be determined by the intersections of lines. In 
other words, the good draughtsman must have the eye and 
feeling of an artist; and the eye of an artist is only to be 
developed by a serious training. It would seem that it 
should be unnecessary to insist on this point: yet it is shown 
that it is not so by the frequency with which inartistic and 
visibly untrue drawings are sent out from offices of good 
standing, and by the fact that even our better draughtsmen 
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are apt to be contented with a hard, mechanical rendering, 
or with the careless slap-dash of a rapid hand, both equally 
far from the disciplined and yet sensitive touch of a really 
artistic workman. 

The remedy for these shortcomings is in a severer course 
of preliminary study. The regular routine of an architect's 
oflice is quite inadequate for the necessary training. <A two 
or three years’ course in careful drawing of ornament, and if 
possible of the figure, — and these not from the flat but from 
the model, —is the least that will give the necessary training 
of eye and hand, and general knowledge of form. This 
ought to take a greater proportion of the learner’s time than 
‘an be spared by an office student ; but, if it could be insisted 
on, it would raise the standard of draughtsmanship very 
greatly. The knowledge of detail would come easily after 
this. The acquirement of perspective is a smaller matter, 
which can readily be gained whenever it is needed by any- 
body of proper schooling. 

After the simple representation of form comes the rendering 
of a drawing. There is a growing tendency among us to 
reduce these to their lowest terms; and, with our limited 
average of capability, it is certainly a safe tendency. The 
habit of reproducing the drawing by various photographic or 
transferring processes increases it, by favoring the production 
of drawings in line. There is a disposition to banish siiadow 
as much as possible, and leave only so much shading as will 
suffice to show the modelling of the design. ‘The diminu- 
tion of accessories which accompanies it avoids at least a 
great many elaborate and ill-drawn landscapes. But it nas 
its disadvantages ; for the study of light and shade is too 
important to be neglected by any draughtsman, both on its 


own account and on account of its analogy to the stucy of 


color. The neglect of the brush is to be deprecated, because 
it tends much more to breadth of effect than the point: and 
the substitution of the latter seems to us to have a close con- 
nection with tendency to neglect ensemble for detail. The 
brush lends itself to a feeling for gradation, which encourages 
refinement in drawing, and at the same time is closely allied 
to the sense of general effect. In fact, the brush renders 
nice gradations and broad effects more easily, though the 
point suits better for detail. French draughtsmen work 
mainly with the brush; their rendus, which in their way are 
the best things that are done, owe much of their charm to 
their gradation. Their whole system, however, is specially 
adapted to the rendering of designs in geometrical elevation 
rather than in perspective; a treatment to which the style 
they work in is much better suited than the more irregular 
and picturesque manner of most English or American archi- 
tects, which absolutely requires a perspective rendering. 
French draughtsmen have lately taken somewhat more than 
formerly to line-drawing, which they treat slightly as croguis, 
and, it must be confessed, with indifferent success, as may 
be seen in the publications of the Intime Club. 


It is evident that the treatment of the accessories of an | 


elevation and a perspective drawing should vary consider- 
ably. The elevation being entirely a formal and conven- 
tional representation, its accessories should be simplified 
and conventionalized in treatment to correspond; while 
the naturalism of the perspective invites a corresponding 
naturalism of the surroundings. But whoever aspires to 
this treatment should have some facility in sketching from 
nature, and some knowledge of the forms of natural objects. 
The hieroglyphies which do duty for trees and clouds in the 
architectural drawings which we publish are worse than the 
emptiest of tints would be; the contrast between the often 





labored drawing of the architecture and the vague slap-dash | 


of the landscape is offensive, and destroys all harmony of 


effect. As for the drawings of the figure in most American 


commonly deplorable. Of the management of the acces- 
sories and ensemble of drawings, we have no time to speak. 
The command of it will follow on the acquisition of any 
absolute skill in delineation. Good drawing is a thing which 
deserves more encouragement than it receives from archi- 
tects, the majority of whom, we fear, are themselves by no 
means the skilful draughtsmen they should be. Yet skill in 
drawing is almost an essential condition of skill in design. 


CLUB CHAMBERS AND APARTMENT HOUSES. 
A PAPER READ AT THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, A.LA., 
BY E. T. LITTELL, FELLOW. 
Stupy of the nee 
of moderate means, has been the provoking cause of this paper, 


1s of people of culture, and at the same time 
in which endeavor will be made to point out the lines along or 
parallel to which progress may best be made in supplying the 
existing want. 

In all great centres of population there comes a certain period of 
growth when, by reason of the increasing value of real estate and 
the weight of taxation, the rental of a domicile becomes so great 
that the class above mentioned is forced by gradual process into the 
suburbs and into the country, leaving the rich and the poor to- 
gether to form the city population. This is hardly a healthy state 
of affairs; and yet the crying want scarcely reaches the ear of capi- 
tal, or, when it does reach it, falls dead thereon. Notably this is 
the case in New York; and the people upon whom the pressure 
falls with most severity are, first, the bachelors; second, the young 
married couples; third, those whom the decline of life has left with 
few or none around them. The New York bachelor, happy as he 
is in many respects, is in one thing most miserable, — he has no 
proper lodging. It may be thought that the discomfort of his 
rooms may have a good effect in precipitating him into matrimony, 
ott of Scylla into Charybdis! — but, waiving this point, the fact 
remains that he has no peculiar home, no place which he can call 
his own and make attractive to himself and others, where he can 
live with least discomfort, and, like Eugene Wrayburn in ‘Our 
Mutual Friend,” cultivate the domestic virtues as far as his means 
will allow. Even should he be so extraordinarily fortunate as to 
find some chambers which offer reasonable advantages, he is either 
deterred from taking them by exorbitant rent, or having occupied 
them is prematurely evicted by the ‘* May moving.’’ In conse- 
quence he wanders around from place to place, his belongings 
reduced to the smallest possible limit; in fact, he lives in his 
trunk, and pays such charges for his accommodation as should pro- 
vide him with twice the space and conveniences. In ‘* club cham- 
bers ’’ arranged for the special use of bachelors, he would find a 
permanent and real home, where he could expand beyond his previ- 
ous narrow limits, and accumulate around him books, ‘* works of 
art,’? and the hundred and one things which conduce to personal 
comfort and intellectual growth, and give rise to the attachment 
and sentiments of home. 

Assuming that these remarks will be opposed by few or none 
who have been or now are houseless bachelors, let us then consider 
what the requirements of such a building may be. The site should 
be as central as possible, but should be chosen with care lest the 
value of the ground should raise the total cost too high. <A loca- 
tion on a business avenue such as Fourth or Sixth, or so chosen 
that the ground floor could be arranged and rented for stores, 
would materially increase the returns to the owner; but such a 
position is not of prime importance, as any lot of sufficient frontage 
could be made amply profitable. If there were shop accommoda- 
tions underneath, they would be, even in what was not strictly a 
business block, gladly taken by stationers, gentleman’s furnishing 
dealers, barbers, restaurateurs, and others who minister to the bac- 
calaureate wants. : 

The building should be large enough for at least fifty or sixty 
persons. Ly the side of and controlling the entrance-door should 
be the office of the concierge, communicating with his living rooms 
and also with a small reception or waiting room for callers. All 
letters, packages, &c., would be received at the office, and pigeon- 
holed or otherwise properly cared for. Passing from the vestibule, 
the main hall and stairway would be reached, both of which should 


| be enclosed by and made of incombustible material. The rooms 
| would be arranged along the several story halls in groups consist- 


or even English architectural drawings, they are seldom | 
agreeable when used as mere accessories; when introduced | 
as parts of the composition, in the form of sculpture, they are 


ing of a parlor and bedroom with bath and closets for each person. 
It would be well that the parlors should adjoin each other (with 
doubled, sound-proof doors between), that friends occupying adja- 
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cent chambers might, if so inclined, enjoy joint possession. The 
average size of the rooms might be taken to be, parlors, 14’ x 16’; 
bedrooms, 8’ x 10’; bath-rooms, 5}’ x 8’. Other suites for those 
wishing to chum together permanently might consist of a larger 
parlor, two bedrooms, and a bath-rooin. 

The finish throughout should be of the plainest, but heavy and 
substantial. The floors should be doubly deafened, and laid with 
narrow Georgia pine or hard wood stained and oiled. Each hall 
should be thoroughly warmed, in most cases by steam; and, where 
that is the vehicle of heat, radiators might also be so placed as to 
warm both parlors and bath-rooms. Each parlor should have an 
open fireplace, and every room should be provided with a venti- 
lator. Two dumb-waiters would be required; one of sufficient size 
for the conveyance of furniture, the other smaller, for light arti- 
cles. One or more fire-escapes should be located with the greatest 
care. 

As baleonies might, from too frequent occupation in summer by 
convivial parties, be a source of som? annoyance to other tenants 
or to the neighbors, but few if any should be constructed. In 
place thereof a portion of the roof might be enclosed by a railing, 
and provided with slat flooring and benches, all weather-proof and 
if possible fire-proof. Between fixed hours, say from 11 P.M. to 
7 A.M., the entrance of the tenants would be by means of pass- 
keys; and any tendency to forgetfulness in carrying these could be 
checked by making a charge for ringing up the janitor during the 
**close’’ hours. As each resident would furnish his own apart- 
ment, there would naturally be but little inclination to change, and 
the majority would remain year after year. 

Ten years of study of the wants and ways of single men, young 
and old, have led to a strong conviction that there is nothing 
which would conduce more to their welfare than the erection of 
such buildings; and, further, that there are few investments in real 
estate which would so amply reward the proprietor; to whom it 
might be another inducement to thus attempt the amelioration of 
the condition of bachelors, to recall the fact that he, like Mr. Bar- 
dell of blessed memory, was once a single gentleman himself. 
Passing on to the time when the bachelor changes his state, and 


becomes a Benedict, we find him again confronted with the diffi- | 


culty of obtaining a city home. 

Thanks to the enterprise of Mr. Rutherford Stuyvesant of New 
York, the apartment system has been fairly inaugurated, in one of 
its phases; and his building in Eighteenth Street, though leaving 
much to be desired, is in the main a good example. The general 
arrangement is good: yet more space might have been secured, with- 
out increase of expense, by a little greater exercise of ingenuity. 
In this form of apartment each suite constitutes a perfect house; 
flattened out, as it were, so that the rooms oecupied by one tenant 
are all upon the same plane, containing hall, parlor, dining-room, 
bedrooms, kitchen, and bath-room, with dumb-waiter, and com- 
munication with the main entrance by front and back stairways, 
and with the janitor’s office by bells and speaking-tubes. The 
lifts run from eellar to roof, and are of sufficient size for ordinary 
articles of ‘moderate weight. 

The specific objection to this form of apartment is, that it does 
not readily admit of a reduction in the running expenses: each 
family has kitchen and laundry arrangements, must market, have 
milk and ice man, supplies and coal of various kinds, several ser- 
vants; in fact, all that is to be done in a large house must be 
repeated in a very contracted space. To accommodate those who 
are willing to sacrifice a sentiment for substantial advantage, an- 
other form of apartment should be constructed; each suite to con- 
sist merely of hall, parlor, dining-room, bedrooms, and bath-room, 
with possibly a five-by-eight cooking-closet furnished with a gas 
range. A restaurant should be provided in the first story or base- 
ment, from which meals should be forwarded, in felt-lined boxes, 
to the private dining-rooms of the tenants. A general laundry 
should also be provided, where the work should be done at about 
cost price. 

The advantages to be looked for in a house so constructed are, — 

First, A reduction in the number of rooms needed, and conse- 
quently of the rent and wear and tear. 

Second, A reduction in the number of servants required. 

Third, A saving of fuel, and the dirt and noise connected with 
its use. 

Fourth, A freedom from heat, smoke, and disagreeable odors. 

Fifth, A greater amount of leisure time for those upon whom 
the management of the household may devolve. 

In all forms of apartments the requisites are, — 

First, A quiet location. 

Second, Comparatively cheap land. 








Third, A wisely and economically planned building. 

Fourth, An efficient management. 

And, to come to details, it is better that the building in New 
York should front the north, so that the largest number of rooms 
may meet the direct rays of the sun. 

The entrance should be handsome, and a service-entrance should 
be separately provided; both to be ‘under the immediate control of 
the janitor’s office, which should also communicate with his living- 
rooms, and a waiting-room for the use of visitors. The main hall 
should be handsome, roomy, and bright, and so also should be the 
front and private stairs. Said halls and stairways should be in 
all respects — walls, floors, materials —thoroughly fire-proof. As 
great use as possible should be made throughout the building of 
all appliances and materials tending to prevent the origin, and 
retard the spread, of fire. The height of stories should not be 
great; ten feet from floor to ceiling might be taken as the mini- 
mum, and eleven feet as the maximum. With these heights, a 
five-story building could be used, without the necessity of a costly 
passenger-elevator. 

Numerous iron balconies, judiciously placed, would greatly add 
to the comfort of summer occupants. 

The rooms of each suite should, when practicable, be grouped 
around an ante-room, in place of being strung on a narrow and 
long passage. In some small suites, the dining-room might be 
planned as a dining-hall, and the passage-room thus saved utilized 
in other places. Direct light should be obtained for all rooms if 
possible; if not, it should be carefully noted that the only parts 
where it is admissible to depend on borrowed and artificial light 
are the hall, ante-room, dining-room, and bath-room. Every ei- 
deavor should be made to plan the parlor and dining-room en suite. 

The difficulty of heating without the use of numerous fires 
makes it well worth an architect's attention to consider the adaption 
of one fire so as to warm two rooms, and also the advisability of 
warming the private passages of each suite by means of steam 
radiators supplied by a general boiler ; or in lieu thereof, the pro- 
vision of a flue for the use of a hall stove. Should the stove be 
adopted, it might be made to supply heat to two additional rooms. 
A point to be avoided is the adoption of windows of the same 
width for the bedrooms as would be used in an ordinary house; for 
the result of doing so is to glaze so large a proportion of the 
smaller rooms as to cause the temperature to approach too nearly 
to that of the outside air, and at times when such result is undesira- 
ble. Standing basins are unnecessary where all rooms are on a 
floor, and should therefore be seldom used, as adding to expense, 
trouble, and insect annoyance. Hard finished walls and painted 
woodwork, at least in the chambers, make a satisfactory finish, 
easily kept clean, and refreshed when occasion requires. 

These are but a few of the many points which occur to mind in 
reference to these houses; but it is hoped that enough have been 
stated to draw the attention of the convention to this important 
branch of practice. 





PARENZO. 
[From the Saturday Review.] 


As at Ravenna, so at Parenzo, the real charm is to be found in 
the traces which it keeps of the great transitional ages when 
toman and Teuton stood side by side. Against the many objects 
of Ravenna, Parenzo has only to set its one. It has no palace, no 
kingly tomb, though the thought cannot fail to suggest itself that 
it was from Istrian soil that the mighty stone was brought which 
once covered the resting-place of Theodoric. It has but a single 
church of moment, but that church is one which would hold no 
mean place even among the glories of Ravenna. The Capitol of 
Parentium has given way to the episcopal precinct; and the temple 
of the Capitoline god has given way to the great basilica of St. 
Maurus, the building which now gives Parenzo its chief claim to 
the study of those for whom the days of the struggle of Goth and 
Roman have a special charm. 

As to the date of the church of Parenzo there seems little doubt. 
It is a basilica of the reign of Justinian, which has been preserved 
with remarkably little change, and which will hardly find, out of 
Rome and Ravenna, any building of its own class to surpass it. 
With the buildings of Ravenna it stands in immediate connection, 
being actually contemporary with the work both at St. Vital and 
at St. Apollinaris in Classe. Its foundation is a little later, as the 
church of Parenzo seems to have been begun after the re-conquesb 
of Italy and Istria by Belisarins, while both St. Vital and St. 
Apollinaris, though finished under tie rule of the I:mperor, were 
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begun under the rule of the Goth. There are points at Parenzo 
which connect it with both the contemporary churches of Ravenna. 
The pure basilican form, the shape of the apse, hexagonal with- 
out though round within, are common to Parenzo and Classis ; 
the capitals too have throughout the Ravenna stilt above them; 
but, of the capitals themselves, many take that specially Byzan- 
tine shape which at Ravenna is found only in St. Vital. That the 
founder was a Bishop Euphrasius is shown by his monogram on 
many of the stilts, by the great mosaic of the apse, in which he 
appears holding the church in his hand as founder, and by the 
inscription on the disused tabernacle which is engraved in Mr. 
Neale’s book on Dalmatia and Istria. The inscription runs 
thus :— 

Famul[us] . D[e]i . Eufrasius . Antis[tes] . temporib[us] . suis . 
ag{ens] an[num]. xi. hune . locfum] . a. fondamen[tis]. Dle]Jo . 
jobantle]. s[an]e[t]e . we[e]l[esia] Catholec[e] . cond[idit]. 

The church was therefore begun in the eleventh year of the epis- 
copate of Euphrasius, that is, in 535. There can be no doubt 
that it is the work of Euphrasius, and that Euphrasius was one 
of those who opposed Rome about the Three Chapters. In any 
case, the duomo of Parenzo has the interest which attaches to any 


and their capitals are the work of Euphrasius, and by diligently 
peeping round among the mass of buildings by which the church 
is encumbered, the original design may be seen outside. 

3ut the church of Parenzo is not merely a basilica; it has all 
the further accompaniments of an Italian Episcopal church. West 
of the church stands the atrium, with the windows of the west 
front and the remains of mosaic eririchment rising above it. An 
arcade of three on each side surrounds the court, a court certainly 


far smaller than that of St. Ambrose. Two columns with Byzan- 


| tine capitals stand on each side ; the rest are ancient, but those of 


church built while our own forefathers were still worshipping | 


Woden ; and we may safely add that it has the further interest of 
being built by a prelate who threw off all allegiance to the see 
ot Rome. 

The church is indeed a noble one, and its long areades preserve 
to us one of the most speaking examples of the forms of a great 
basilica. Every arch deserves careful study, because at Parenzo 
the capitals seem not to have been the spoil of earlier buildings, 
but to have been made for the church itself. Some still cleave to 
the general Corinthian type, though without any slavish copying 
of classical models. Animal forms are freely introduced ; bulls, 
eagles, swans, are made to do duty as volutes. Others altogether 
forsake the earlier types. As became a church built in the domin- 
ions of Justinian while St. Sophia was actually rising, some have 
adopted the square Byzantine form enwreathed with its basket- 
work of foliage. But all, whatever may be their form in other 
ways, carry the Ravenna stilt, marked, in some cases at least, 
with the monogram of the founder Euphrasius. Happily the love 
of red rags which is so rampant on either side of Parenzo, at 
Trieste and at Zara, seems not to have spread to Parenzo itself, 
and the whole of this noble series of capitals may be studied with 
vase. The upper part, including the arches, has been more or less 
Jesuited within and without; but enough remains to make out the 
original arrangements. The soffits on the north side are orna- 
mented like those in the basilica of Theodoric, a style of ornament 
identical with that of so many Roman roofs ; above was a simple 
round-headed clerestory, and outside the same slight beginnings 
of ornamental arcades which are to be seen at St. Apollinaris in 
Classe. The apse, with its happily untouched windows and its 
grand mosaic, also carries us across to Ravenna. Besides the 
founder Euphrasius, there are the Archdeacon Claudius and his 
son, a younger Euphrasius, besides St. Maurus the patron, and 
other saintly personages. Below is a rich ornament, but which 
surely must be of somewhat later date, formed largely of the 


actual shells of mother-of-pearl. The bishop’s throne is in its 


| the old ones. 


| chapels, the furthest having an eastern apse. 


the west side are a repair of the present king, or by whatever title 
it is that the king of Dalmatia and lord of Trieste reigns in 
the intermediate land of Istria. To the west of the atrium is 
the roofless baptistery ; to the west of that, the not remarka- 
ble campanile. We have thus reached the extreme west of this 
great pile of building, which after all, such is the difference of 
scale between Southern and Northern churches, reaches only 
the measure of one of our smallest minsters or greatest parish 
churches. The basilica of Parenzo and all its accompaniments 
measures, according to Mr. Neale’s plan, only about 240 feet 
in length. But, if we have traced out those accompaniments 
towards the west, we have not yet done with those towards the 
east. A modern quasi-transept has been thrown out on each 
side, of which the northern one strangely forms the usual choir, 
much as in St. Peter’s at Rome. These additions have columns 
with Byzantine capitals, like those in the atrium, copied from 
But beyond this choir, and connected with the 

original church, is a low vaulted building of the plainest round- 
arched work, called, as usual, the ‘‘old church,” the ‘* Pagan 
temple,’’? and what not, which leads again into two elliptical 
gi Now, these chapels 

have a mosaic pavement; and it is most remarkable, that, below 
the pavement of the church, is a pavement some feet lower, 
which evidently belongs to some earlier building, and which is on 
the same level as the pavement of these chapels. It is therefore 
quite possible that we have here some remains of a building, 
perhaps a church, earlier than the time of Euphrasius. Between 
Constantine and Justinian there was time enough for a church to 
be built at Parentium, and for Euphrasius to think it needful to 
rebuild it. 
side of the church is one, said to have been a tithe barn, with a 


Lastly, among the canonical buildings on the south 


grand range of Romanesque coupled windows, bearing date 1250. 
They remind us somewhat of the so-called John of Gaunt’s 


stables, the real St. Mary’s Guild at Lincoln. In short, so long 


as any traces are left of the style once common to all Western 


place ; and, as at Ravenna and in the great Roman basilicas, mass | 


is celebrated by the priest standing behind the altar with his face 
westward. Such was doubtless the usage of the days of Euphra- 
sius, and in such an Old-World place as Parenzo it still goes on. 
But if, in this matter, Parenzo clings to a very ancient use, we 
may doubt whether, at Parenzo or anywhere else, the men who 
made these great apses, and covered them with these splendid 
mosaics, designed them to be, as they so often are, half hidden by 
the baldacchini which cover the high altar. Even in St. Ambrose 
at Milan, where the apse is so high above the altar, and where apse 
and baldacchino are of the same date, we feel that the view of the 
sast end is in some measure interfered with. Much more is this 
the case at Parenzo, where the apse is lower and the baldacchino 
more lofty. 
noble work of its kind ; and it is wonderful how little change the 
course of seven hundred years has made in some of its details as 
compared with those of the great arcades. The pointed arch is 
used, and the Ravenna stilt is absent ; but the capitals, with their 
animal volutes, are almost the same as some of those of Euphra- 
sius. Between the date of Euphrasius and the date of the bal- 
dacchino we hear of more than one consecration, one of which, in 
961, is said to have followed a destroying Slavonic inroad ; but it 
is clear that any works done then must have been works of mere 
repair, not of rebuilding. No one can doubt that the columns 


Europe, England and Italy are ever reminding us of one another. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PROVIDENCE COUNTY COURT-HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, R.I. MESSRS. 
STONE AND CARPENTER, ARCHITECTS. 

Tus court-house is now building on one of the steep side-hills 
of the city of Providence, on an irregular lot requiring peculiar 
treatment both in plan and elevation. 

The dimensions of the building are about 114 feet by 108 feet. 
It is to be of Danvers pressed brick laid in black mortar; the 
basement story above the Quincy granite underpinning being of 
quarry-face Connecticut red sandstone; and the entrance-porches, 
the window-sills, archivolts, string-courses, window-heads, finials, 
&e., being wrought from the same material. The height of the 
main tower to the top of the finial will be 246 feet above mean 
high-water mark, and 200 feet above the sidewalk at the main 
entrance. The roofs are to be covered with dark slate. 

The building will have two common-pleas and two supreme 
court rooms, with judge's, jury, and clerk’s rooms attached to each; 
a room for a court in chambers, with judge’s consultation-room 
attached, and connected by a staircase in the round tower which 


| shows in our illustration. 


But the Parenzo baldacchino, dating from 1277, is a | 


The law library, situated on the second floor and extending to 
the roof of the building, will be shelved to hold about fifty thousand 
volumes, and occupies a room 46 feet by 37 feet, and 37 feet high. 
There will be rooms for the sheriffs, attorney-general, grand jury, 
witnesses, and prisoners. There will be three cells for the confine- 
ment of prisoners during protracted trials. 

A novel feature of the plan is a lawyers’ exchange with a tea or 
refreshment room attached for the accommodation of the members 
of the bar and others. Especial study has been given to the 


arrangements for heating and ventilating the building. A fan will 
be run during the sessions of the courts, and whenever necessary 
to secure a constant supply of fresh air. 
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INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL AT PARENZO. 


In illustration of the interesting article from the Saturday | 
Review which we quote in another column, and which we sup- | 


pose we may attribute to Mr. E. A. Freeman, we give a plate of 
the interior of the cathedral at Parenzo, with a sketch of the 
bishop’s throne and the presbyters’ seats surrounding the apse, and 
one of the capitals of the nave. The prints are copied from the 
plates of Prof. Von Eitelberger’s monograph on the Cathedral of 
Parenzo in the Mittelalterliche Denk:male des Oesterreichischen Kaiser- 
staates. It will be noticed that the arches of the baldacchino, 
which in the Saturday Review are called pointed, are in the plate 
from which our drawing was made, and which shows evidence of 
careful draughtmanship, shown as round; and they are distinctly 
described as round by Prof. Eitelberger. It would be interesting 


to know whether the writer in the Saturday Review speaks from | 


personal recollection, or from the prints in Mr. Neale’s book which 
he quotes. The bishop’s throne and priests’ benches are worth 
attention as a pendant to the famous ones at Torcello, of which 
the arrangement is entirely analogous, although the latter seems to 
be intended for a more numerous presbytery and a statelier bishop. 
However, the reredos, if we may so call it, which at Torcello is 
only a veneering of veined marble slabs like that of the walls of 
St. Mark’s, is at Parenzo a rich geometrical mosaic of colored 
marbles and costly stones. It is noticeable, that among the forms 
introduced in the decoration are the trident, the scallop shell, and 
the dolphin; natural enough in a seaport of classic traditions, but 
rare in the architecture of the period. 


BUILDING FOR THE PURDUE UNIVERSITY. MR. JAMES K. WILSON, 
ARCHITECT. 

The plan of the first story of the building is given below. The 
second story building contains suites of rooms for professors. The 
arrangement of this story in the wings is like that on the right- 
hand side of the first-story plan. Over the dining-room are two 
stories of small rooms for the accommodation of friends of the 
students who may be visiting the institution. The laundry, steam- 
drying-room, store-room, and cellarage are in the basement. 
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TOWER AT CHICOPEF, MASS. MR. CHARLES E. PARKER, ARCHITECT. 
This tower is built on an angle of the new town hall at Chicopee, 
Mass. The height is about one hundred and fifty fect. 





Mr. Leonarp Vo tk of Chicago has lately been employed upon 
two models of Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas. The 
attitude of the Lincoln model has been spoken of as easy and life- 
like, and great attention is said to have been paid to the detail. 
They are to be exhibited at the Centennial. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, Feb. 8, 1876. 

GENERAL dulness is the cry of a great majority of the architects 
here. Finishing up old work seems more in order than entering 
upon new contracts. The month of January was a quiet one at 
the Building Department. Plans for fifty-nine buildings were 
filed, and among them were no less than twenty-four tenement 
structures. A church is the only structure of a public character in 
| the whole list; and even this might perhaps be called a chapel, 
costing but twenty-five thousand dollars, according to the estimates 
on the plans, which have been prepared by Mr. A. B. Jennings, a 
junior member of the New York Chapter, A. I. A. The floor plan 
shows a chapel floor forty by seventy feet, with Sunday-school room 
below and organ gallery above. The roof will be open timbered, 
and interior finish of ash. The front is very plain, of brick, with 
a slight use of brown stone. Brick set corner-wise has been used 
in panels between arches. The height to roof-ridge is sixty feet; 
to top of spire, one hundred and eight feet. The chapel is a gift 
to the East German Conference of the M. E. Church, and will be 

known as St. Paul’s German M. E. Church. 

Mr. Napoleon Le Brun is busy at an alteration of a large busi- 
ness structure, corner Park Place and Church Streets. The prop- 
erty has been purchased by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and is to be remodelled to suit their uses, and for office rentals. 
At present the building, which is two hundred by fifty feet, is a 
modest five-story store, of marble above and with iron supporting 
columns on first or ground story. The roof, which is now flat, is 
to be removed, and a two-story mansard roof substituted. The 
cellar is to be provided with the usual vaults for the safe-keeping 
of books. The interioris to be entirely re-organized. New en- 
trances and new staircases will be built, and elevators put in. The 
ground floor will be occupied as a bank; the entire second floor, by 
the owners of the building; while the remaining five stories will be 


cut up into smaller offices. The whole cost of the changes will 





amount to seventy thousand dollars. 

The Library Committee of the New York Chapter have very re- 
cently received a large number of photographs from a prominent 
London firm; and, to give members of the profession and others an 
opportunity of selection, the collection has been left at the office of 
Mr. H. Hudson Holly. The views include most of the best work 
in Europe, especially modern English work. City and country 
buildings are shown in full view and in detail. The photographs 
from the new foreign offices at Whitehall, by G. G. Scott, show 
feataires of the interior as well as exterior, and would be valuable as 
suggestions to architects everywhere. The sheets are generally ten 
by twelve inches, unmounted, for easier carriage. The library com- 
mittee have selected some fifty or more for the use of the chapter. 
These will be mounted and placed with the present collection at the 
chapter rooms. The remaining views, some three hundred and 
eighty or more, will remain at Mr. Holly’s office a few days longer. 

Mr. Car] Pfeiffer has just brought to completion a building on 
the Centennial ground, intended for the use of the New Jersey State 
Commissioners. The structure is of wood, eighty-two by forty- 
two feet in plan, and is, in the main, two stories in height. The 
first story is in battened plank, the second is in timber and tile, 
while the roof is covered with a newly introduced moulded roofing 
tile from Woodbridge, N.J., making a most effective and artistic 
roof covering. There is a tower, also of wood, with an open bal- 
cony above the main roof of the building. The whole construc- 
tion is in the style of a large summer house, or small watering-place 
hotel. Balconies and verandas are liberally placed, while the 
interior is divided into large meeting and business apartments for 
the jurymen visiting the exhibition. The cost, grading and all 
complete, will be about eight thousand dollars. 

The attention of the upper ranks of the profession is now di- 
rected towards Washington, and the bill introduced on Monday 
last by Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, representative from the Fifth New 
York congressional district, providing for the National Bureau of 
Architecture. Of the eleven members on the institute committee 
touching this matter, nine were heartily in favor of the bill as 
drafted, and none were opposed to it. The members of the chap- 
ter here are confidently expecting its passage into a law. 








A process has been invented for preserving wood, and rendering 
it incombustible, by means of crystallized chloride of sodium dis- 
solved in water at between 6° and 24° by Beaumé’s aérometer, 
and a solution of sodium and alum, at between 4° and 27°, either 
mixed, or employed separately. 
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FRENCIL CONSTRUCTION. 
To Tue Eprror or Tue AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

In the last number of the American Architect were some 
notes on the construction of French houses, to which I may be able 
to add some facts which will be interesting to your readers. 

The article you quote seems to give the impression that the or- 
dinary iron floor joists are ten inches deep. 

I have seen floors laid with rolled I beams, a fraction over four 
inches deep, and so light that a man would take up one ten feet 
long, and carry it into the building on his shoulder. 

Some of the floors had only the hooked iron bridging, which was 
of square rods, about ¢” x 2”, omitting the longitudinal rods, and 
the plaster concrete between the beams seemed to stay in place 
with only this assistance. I have seen also a floor of oak beams, 
about 3/ x 10’ with plaster concrete between. In this case, there 
were probably iron rods, similar to those used with the iron beams, 
although I could not find any trace of them. 


The concrete flooring is finished with tiles, or sleepers are set in 
the plaster, and a single flooring of oak is laid on them in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

The oak stock is delivered in various lengths, tongued and 
grooved, about an inch thick and three inches wide. Tbe work- 
man cuts off, with a mitre at each end, a piece long enough to go 
diagonally, at an angle of 45°, from the centre of one sleeper to 
the centre of the next. The sleepers are about two and a half 
feet on centres, and the pieces thus about 43 inches long, allowing 


half an inch extra at one end. He then marks carefully on the 


piece the exact length, and out of the extra half-inch or so he cuts | 


with a common handsaw a tongue at one end, and in the same 
manner a groove at the other, and, fitting this to the last piece, 
nails it, and proceeds in the same manner with the next, which 
is reversed, so as to form a herring-bone pattern all over the 
floor. 

The rapidity with which all this is done is more wonderful than 
the accuracy, and the floors require plenty of smoothing. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in Parisian building is the 


extent to which plaster is used. The beginning of a job seems to | 


be to provide a room, and fill it two or three feet deep with 
plaster, ground only about as fine as meal. Then, with a further 
supply of fine plaster in bags, operations can begin. 

Instead of making holes in the sidewalk, the scaffold poles are 


stood upright on the asphalt or flagging, and a half bushel or so | 
of plaster mixed and piled around the bottom of each, and patted | 


close with a trowel. In a few minutes the plaster sets, and the 
poles are firmly fixed. 

The stone front, again, being laid up rough, and cut afterwards, 
it naturaily happens that defects are found, or mistakes made. 
Indeed, where a man leans out of a window, and saws at the ash- 
lar below with a cross-cut saw held at arm’s length, it could 
hardly be otherwise. A little plaster, colored to imitate the stone, 
ekes out all these deficiencies; and some more plaster, with the 
stone-cutter’s chips from the last building, makes up the whole of 
the rear walls. More plaster still, with the aid of some bricks, 
makes the partition walls in which the flues are carried up with 


short fire-clay pipes, square or oblong in section, with rounded | 
corners, and built one on top of the other. These are about nine | 


inches in diameter, and show on both sides of the wall, and the 
surface is ribbed so as to give some hold to the subsequent plaster- 
ing. What would Mr. Inspector Shaw say to one and a half 
inches between the inside of the flue and the front of the wall? 

What would he say, too, to such construction as is found in 
some of the rear walls ? —in which I have seen a window, in a wall 
eighteen inches thick, formed by setting up two fragments of old 
scaffold poles for the sides, and another bit across the top. Of 
stone sill or lintel there was no trace; the wall — a concrete of chips 
and plaster rather than a wall—was shaped rudely around this 
primitive framework, and the surfaces smoothed over. 

This was in a new building, 
arranged plan, —the kitchens of all the various apartments, by 
the way, being collected in the top story of the house. 

The front was ornamented with the iron balconies which add so 
much to the beauty of Paris houses; but even these, elegant in 
design as they were, on close examination seemed to have been 
cast in a long general pattern, and chopped off in lengths to suit 


with a beautiful front, and well- | 


the various windows; and the pieces were held to the posts by bits | 


of stout wire. a: fe Ws 


Ir is definitely settled that the Academy of Design, of Cincin- 
nati, will move into Pike’s Building next spring. 


COMPETITIONS. 
FEps. 7, 1876. 
Epiror AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiLtpina News. 

Dear Sir, — As the subject of competition is now under discus- 
sion, it may not be out of place to call attention to the recent 
action of the Sumner Memorial Committee, as a fresh illustration 
of the unfairness and injustice that competitors are subjected to. 
About thirty models were presented from England, Germany, 
Italy, and the United States. The circular of invitation offered 
three prizes, amounting in all to five hundred dollars, in order to 
‘* promote a healthy competition,’’ and also contained the follow- 
ing provisions: — 

Ist, The models to represent a sitting figure, two feet high, ex- 
clusive of pedestal. 

2d, All models to be submitted under a motto. 

3d, Models to be delivered on or before May 1, 1875. 

4th, That the models should be publicly exhibited. 

The last provision was the only one faithfully carried out: the 
others were either entirely disregarded or the object evaded. 

Ist, Models were received that varied in height from eighteen 
inches to three feet. 

2d, The sculptors’ names were nearly all known to at least one 
member of the committee, before the committee had a meeting. 

3d, The majority of the models were received long after the 
time appointed, and from those who had not the excuse of distance 
to offer for delay. 

On opening the sealed envelopes containing the names of the 
unknown sculptors whose models were awarded the prizes, they 
‘‘were found to contain’’ the names of three Boston sculptors, 
which is rather hard on the rest of the world. As a fitting sequel 
to the whole proceeding, the committee have at length decided not 
to have a sitting figure at all! 

Truly yours, 
‘¢FParm Pray.” 





REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 
THE BALTIMORE CHAPTER. 


Ar the sixth annual meeting of the Baltimore Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, on Jan. 26, the annual address 
was read by the president, Mr. E. G. Lind. Mr. Lind thought 
it a matter for congratulation, that the association had kept its 
number undiminished, and had been the means of bringing the 
members of the profession into closer relations with each other. 
Thanks to their co-operation, they had acquired the confidence 
and respect of the community, which was to be retained, however, 
only by an unremitting watchfulness and careful study in every 
thing pertaining to the profession. The past year, though other- 
wise undistinguished, had been of interest on account of the meet- 
ing of the late convention of the American Institute of Architects, 
which, in spite of previous anxiety, had been a great success. It 
was a matter of regret, that the association did not embrace all 
practising Baltimore architects; and efforts should be made to com- 
pass this desirable end. It was desirable also, that Baltimore 
architects should be creditably represented at the Centennial cele- 
bration. With regard to the proposed ‘ building law,’’ efforts 
should be made to secure its proper presentation ; and there was 
no doubt that it would receive the support of all respectable build- 
ers, especially as it is not intended to intrude upon their legiti- 
mate field of labor, but to aid them in their work by direction, 
nnder properly qualified superintendents. The law, indeed, was 
as much for their interest as for the credit of the architects. Mr. 
Lind spoke of the condition of the profession when he was first 
called upon to practise. More confidence was then reposed in the 
builder, as the “practical man;” and the architect was considered 
merely as his draughtsman or helper. This placed the profession 
at a disadvantage, and the effect upon house architecture was inju- 
rious. With regard to carpenters’ patronage, it would be well for 
the profession and the community, if architects declined to make 
drawings for builders except upon the same terms as for any other 
client. It has been too much the custom for clients to consult 
with carpenters instead of the regular practitioner, for the sake of 
saving the commission. The result is a badly digested and ill- 
arranged plan, causing dissatisfaction on the part of the client, 
and bringing the architect and the profession into disrepute. This 


| might be avoided by a straightforward course on the part of the 
| employer, and it illustrates anew the old proverb, ‘‘ He who is 


his own lawyer has a fool for a client.”” The chapter would do 
well to take this matter into consideration. 
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The Committee on Building Laws made a report, which was 
accepted, and were instructed to lay it before the general assembly, 
first submitting it to the city council for approval. 


THE BOSTON CHAPTER. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Boston Society of Architects 
was held at the architectural rooms of the Institute of Technology, 
on Friday evening, Feb. 4, the President in the chair. 

The Secretary read social communications received since the last 
meeting; among others a letter from Mr. Bloor, Secretary of the 
American Institute of Architects, suggesting that as the junior 
members of the various chapters are often not permanent residents 
in any one city, and thus liable to be brought into association with 
one chapter after another, it might be advisable to remit the an- 
nual assessments of such members, leaving them liable only to the 
initiation lee. 

Mr. Van Brunt proposed an amendment to the By-Laws, abolish- 
ing the assessments of associate members of the Society, except 
the initiation fee. Mr. Longfellow proposed to amend the By-Laws 
by changing the name of associate members to junior members, 
in accordance with the nomenclature of the other chapters of the 
Institute. These amendments can only be voted on after twenty 
days’ notice to all members of the Society. 

A communication from the Secretary of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers, recommending action in favor of the adoption of 
the metric system of weights and measures throughout the coun- 
try, was, on motion, laid over until the next meeting. 

Mr. Cabot, on behalf of the Committee in regard to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, said the Committee had held a meeting within a 
few days, to establish certain preliminaries respecting the general 
invitation to be issued to the architects of the State, requesting 
contributions. The Committee find that the cost of packing and 
transportation from Boston to Philadelphia will have to be borne 
by the Society, and recommend that an exhibition of the contri- 
butions shall be held before they are sent off, to raise funds to meet 
this cost. The New York and New England Railroad will fit up 
a car with racks to carry the drawings safely, and will bring the 
contributions back from Philadelphia without additional charges. 

Much informal discussion followed, but no action was taken. 

Mr. Longfellow, from the Committee on Business and Entertain- 
ment, announced the subject for criticism at the March meeting to 
be the Alumni Hall at Cambridge, the subject to be introduced by 
Mr. Cummings and Mr. Sturgis. 

The subject for the present meeting, the new church of the 
Old South Society, was introduced by Mr. Cabot and Mr. Richards; 
the former confining himself to a discussion of the more noticeable 
features in the planning and construction of the building, and the 
practical points of acoustics, ventilation, and warming, ease of 
access, lighting by day and by night, exclusion of outside sound, 
&e., while the latter considered the design of the work outside and 
inside. 

In order to facilitate the discussion, the meeting was transferred 
to the church; and the introduction of Messrs. Cabot and Richards 
was followed by a free criticism in which most of the members 
present participated. 

The meeting adjourned shortly after ten o’clock. 

Cuar_Les A. CumMINGs, Secretary. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


“ AmonG the strange productions of Cape May,” says “ The 
Monmouth (N.J.) Democrat,” ‘‘ are the ‘ cedar mines,’ — swamps 
of dark miry stuff, in which are buried immense trees of the white 
cedar, Cypressus thyoides of the botanists. These mines contain 
enormous trees, buried to a depth varying from three to ten feet. 
The logs lie one across another, and there is abundant evidence 
that they are the growth of different successive forests. Indeed, 
in these very swamps, forests of the same trees are now growing. 
The miners become very skilful at their work. An iron rod is 
thrust into the soft mud, over which often the water lies. In 
striking a buried tree, the workman will, by several soundings, at 
last tell how it lies, which is its root-end, and how thick it is. He 
then manages to get a chip of the tree, and by its smell determines 
at once whether it is worth the labor of mining; that is, the work- 
men will tell unerringly whether the tree be a windfall or a break- 
down. If a break-down, it was so because it was decayed when 
standing; if a windfall, the tree fell when sound, and has been 
preserved ever since by the antiseptic nature of the peat marsh in 
which it was buried. Thesoft earth is then removed. This makes 
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a pit in the swamp. Into this the water soon flows, and fills it up. 
This is rather an advantage. The saw is now introduced, and at 
regular intervals a cut is made through the tree, when the log floats 
to the surface. It is curious that the log of asound tree will be sure 
to turn over when it floats up, the lower side thus becoming upper- 
most. Trees in this way are sometimes obtained which will yield 
ten thousand shingles, worth twenty dollars per thousand; thus 
one tree will yield two hundred dollars. The age of such a tree, 
as the season-rings have been counted, has been made out from 
one thousand to twelve hundred years, and even more. A layer 
of such trees is found covered by another layer, and these again 
by another, aud even a third, while living trees may still be grow- 
ing over all. — Inter-Ocean, Feb. 5. . 


New JeERSEY AND THE CENTENNIAL Exurpition. — The 
building for the New Jersey headquarters at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition is nearly finished, and promises to be the finest on the 
grounds. It is a frame structure, with tile roofing. Its dimen- 
sions are eighty-two feet in length by forty-two in width, and two 
stories in height, with attic and observatory. On one side there is 
to be a large chimney, costing $800, and containing specimens of 
all the fancy brick manufactured in the State. The entire cost of 
the building when finished will be $8,000. To meet this and the 
other expenses of the State exhibition, the appropriation of 
$100,000 last year will be increased by the present Legislature. 
The designs for the buildings were made by Carl Pfeiffer, archi- 
tect, of New York, who is pledged to have the building completed 
by the Ist of April. The State promises to have a splendid repre- 
sentation. Already the commissioners have received 463 applica- 
tions for space, nine-tenths of the number coming from manufac- 
turers. ‘The demand for space has exceeded 83,000 square feet, 
and nearly one-half of that amount has been applied for by 
manufacturers and others of the single city of Newark. In the 
agricultural department, a great effort is being made to secure a 
full exhibition. Two pyramidal stands, each ten feet high and 
containing twenty-one horizontal sections, each with shelves, will 
be erected in Agricultural Hall. Every county will be allotted a 
section; and on the various shelves will be arranged in proper order, 
and in round glass globes, specimens of their quality of the grain. 


Tue new Royal Albert Bridge at Montreal is to carry a railway 
track and ‘+ tramway,’’ besides accommodating foot-passengers and 
ordinary traffic. This bridge is to span the St. Lawrence a little 
below the Victoria Bridge, and will be, when completed, 15,500 
feet long. Its longest span over the navigable channel of the 
river will be between 500 and 600 feet clear, with a height of 130 
feet above high water. It will have also five spans, 300 feet 
each of the same height, four of 240 feet each, and fifty-one of 
200 feet each. The estimated cost of the bridge is £800,000, and 
it will be begun next spring. The Victoria Bridge, at present 
said to be the largest in the world, is only 7,000 feet long, and its 
largest span 330 feet. Its total cost was £1,260,000. 


A curtovus paper drawn up by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
styled, ‘* Estimate of finishing Part of Hampton Court,” can now 
be seen at the Record Office, London. Wren writes, ‘* That, al- 
though a perfect estimate of Finishing the Inside of any house is 
as uncertain as the charge of Furnishing, and is more or less ac- 
cording to the intention of the Owner; yet, upon supposition that 
Your Majesty would finish as decently as the greatness of the Rooms 
seems to require,’’ &c.; and goes on to specify the style of finish 
for the different rooms. He concludes by suggesting that many 
changes must be made before the palace is fit for habitation. The 
courts, for instance, are to be paved, more sewers made, and water 
brought to more places. The date of the paper is April 28, 1699, 
and it is addressed to William III. 


A coLiection of Pacific-coast woods will be exhibited at the 
Centennial, which includes four hundred and twenty Mexican 
specimens. Among them are varieties of white, black, gray, and 
curled walnut, all susceptible of a fine polish. A sample of engrav- 
er’s wood, called muela, said to be extensively used by illustrated 
journals in this country and Europe, is included. There is, 
besides, a wood called fecomate, used for ship-building, and said 
to be equal to the best live-oak; lancewood, used in the manufac- 
ture of some musical instruments; and specimens of ebony, black 
mesquite, bloodwood, granadillo (a rosewood), cabano, and many 
others; all having a beautiful grain, and susceptible of a high 
polish. 


